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1880, did not, however, break out till, on the 1st of
September, the Lords rejected a just and harm-
less Registration Bill for Ireland. "We/5 he
exclaimed, "are the representatives of the people,
and the power which the Lords have is simply
owing to an accident of birth." This may be
called Radical claptrap. But Mr. Forster was on
the firm ground of fact when he compared, at
the close of an exhausting session, the laborious
industry of the Commons with the idleness of men
who had avowedly thrown out a Bill because it came
before them at a time inconvenient to themselves.

Before the Compensation Bill was rejected the
Government had taken on their own authority a step
towards the settlement of the agrarian problem in
Ireland. Although a Royal Commission, appointed
in 1879, was still sitting to investigate the Land
Laws of the United Kingdom, another Commission,
composed exclusively of Irishmen, was nominated,
to consider the Land Act of 1870 in its effect upon
the relations of Irish landlords with their tenants,
and upon the purchase by occupiers of their hold-
Bess- ings. The new Commissioners were a Liberal Peer,
the Earl of Bessborough; an Irish Judge, Baron
Dowse; a Liberal landlord, The O'Conor Don; a
Conservative landlord, Mr. Kavanagh ; and Mr.
Shaw, the head of the moderate Home Rulers.
They had power to take evidence in all parts of
Ireland, and they commenced their sittings in
Dublin on the 1st of September,

Lord Beaconsfield's warning about the state of
Ireland before the General Election had been
treated with disdain by Mr. Gladstone, and with
indifference by the public. Events, to which he
himself, by procuring the rejection of the Disturb-
ance Bill, contributed, were not long in justifying
Ms prescience or his knowledge. The fatal vote
by the Lords was followed by increased activity of